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search for it, yet you will not find it — knowing not 
the ending of our tale! In its primal ugliness it 
stood out baldly to the weather; a sore and neces- 
sary evil. Utility it had beyond question, but its 
rating as a work of art was about three hundred 
plus seven hundred, minus. Such is ever the way 
of its kind. 

Some years ago, two men stood resolutely in its 
shadow and shuddered with the horror of it. They 
denied its moral right to profane the landscape and 
damned it politely for what it was. 

"We can do nothing with it" said one "it's here 
and here it will stay. So what's the use of saying 
more?" 

"Yes" said the other "it will stay. Those who 
built it have seen to that. Nothing but the end 
of the world will budge it. Still, it's but a lay 
figure after all; it can be dressed." 

"Which means?" 

"Just this" and he who nourished a hope drew 
roughly on a bit of paper." There! If you say 
so, it can be made the prettiest thing on the 
landscape." 

"Fine! go ahead." 

"It will cost so much money. . . ." 

"Good. That will fix it. So at it, before we 
forget how!" 

So the approved sketch took shape and developed 
into practical working drawings. And in time the 
iron water-tower was enclosed by a shell which 
not only verified the predictions made of it, but 
also became a new landmark for the mariner off 
shore. For it was one hundred and forty feet high 
and thirty-two feet in diameter, and this, on the 
level stretches of Egypt in America, was as 
conspicuous as a pyramid of Egypt in Africa. 



Of course the town authorities had to be con- 
sulted, as both the tower and the ground it stood 
on were their property. But finally their consent 
was gained, though they demanded their pound of 
flesh, to wit: The entire enclosing structure must 
be independent and not touch or impair the water- 
tower! and this last should be kept in repair. 

Under such conditions the construction was a bit 
difficult, on account of wind strains; but the late 
F. E. Kidder the engineer designed a series of 
interlocking horizontal and vertical trusses, which 
were of much interest in themselves, besides prov- 
ing worthy of the task imposed upon them. Not 
only has it carried the tower safely for a number 
of years, but in addition has supported the largest 
chime of bells in that part of the country. These 
bells are played from a little house at the bottom 
of the structure. 

There's a lot of people who may feel as did these 
two men. But it is oftener easy to say "Out, 
damned spot" than to effectively erase the same. 
Yet we are most fortunate that in this case the 
"damned spot" has been eradicated. For both men 
had the eyes to see, and one had the ability to do 
and the other the substance to do it with. Hence 
the result. 

Of the two men who have done so well and pre- 
vented the surrounding country from having sore 
eyes for years to come, one was Thomas W. Lawson 
and the other H. J. Carlson, architect. Now, in 
the interest of civic betterment, shall we not salute 
them? 

So then, if you search, you may find. For that 
which will greet your approving eye is a thing of 
beauty, enshrouding as a garment the ugliness 
beneath. 

Charles Edward Hooper 
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Somewhere beyond the mete of time, 

And the last morrow's ken, 
Where morn shall blaze, as in its prime 

Ere seen by eyes of men — 



And there, upon that utmost height, 
Down which strange splendors pour, 

Our souls shall mingle in the light — 
One, one forevermore. 



Where spirit from the bond of flesh 

Shall be forever free, 
Our happy feet shall walk the fresh 

Sweet ways of mystery. 



And I shall fold thee to my side, 
And thou at length shalt know 

The love I bore thee, my bride, 
In the dim long ago. 



We twain shall wander, hand in hand, 
Where suns and planets cease, 

And in that Presence come to stand 
Whose perfect name is Peace. 



Nor shall thy pureness feel offense, 

As in those human years 
When, through the weary veil of sense, 

I breathed the speech of tears. 



And thou in thy white loveliness, 

And I released from strife, 
Shall learn how, out of storm and stress, 

Is won the gift of life. 



James B. Kenyon 



